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Two Grown-up Babies 


I read the silliest thing in the news- 
paper a few days ago. 

For you to understand how very silly it 
was, I should explain one or two things 
about buses in England. Every bus has two 
men in charge, a driver and a conductor. 
The driver’s job, of course, is to drive. The 
conductor collects the fares and—this is 
important—he pulls a cord that rings a bell 
to tell the driver when he should stop to 
let a passenger off. He rings it also when 
the passengers are on, to let the driver 
know it’s time to start again. 

Well, one day not long ago, a driver on 
one of those buses drove over to the curb 
and stopped. Why, I don’t know. But hav- 
ing stopped he didn’t start again. 

Presently some of the passengers became 
restless and asked the conductor to get the 
bus moving. The conductor spoke to the 
driver, asking him to start up. 
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And this is where the story begins to get 
silly. The driver, instead of driving on, 
snapped back at the conductor, “I’ll start 
when you ring the bell.” 

This made the conductor angry. Instead 
of ringing the bell—which would have 
been the sensible way to handle the situa- 
tion—he retorted, “I won’t!” 

To which the driver replied, “If you 
don’t ring the bell, I'll not start.” 

The conductor said, “I didn’t ring the 
bell to tell you to stop, so I’m not going t 
ring it to tell you to start.” 

And the driver answered, “Until you 
ring the bell the bus stays here.” 

So the two glared sullenly at each other 
until the conductor couldn’t take it any 
longer and walked out the door. Where- 
upon the driver got up and followed him. 

Meanwhile, the passengers had been 
watching it all. When they saw the men 
leave, they thought perhaps they were go- 
ing to settle the matter between themselves 
privately and come back. But time passed 
and the men didn’t return, so one by one 
the passengers got up and left to find 
another bus. 

“What grown-up babies,” I can hear you 
say. For that’s exactly what they were. 

I wonder what they were like when they 
were boys. It isn’t hard to guess. No doubt 
they were forever quarreling with their 
brothers and sisters. If someone hit them 
accidentally, they hit right back. If some- 
one teased them, they didn’t just laugh and 
take it as a joke. They flew into a rage. 

And probably their mothers and fathers 
talked to them many times, and told them 
they would have to learn to control them- 
selves. At which they muttered, “A fellow’s 
got to stand up for his rights if he’s ever 
going to be a man.” 

And so they never broke their bad hab- 
its, and as they became men the habits of 
their childhood went right along with them. 
Now their foolishness has made people 
laugh at them all around the world. 

How much wiser they would have been 
to have learned to control themselves while 
they were boys! 


Your friend, 


- Wore 
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SNAKES at CAMP MEETING 


| WAS just going off duty at the casualty 
department of the hospital recently when 
a thirteen-year-old African girl was brought 
in. She had been bitten by a snake earlier 
in the afternoon, and was already dead. 
Fortunately not every case of snake bite 
that comes to us ends fatally. This girl’s 
experience shows how dangerous African 
snakes can be, and why my friend, Pastor 
Peckham, is constantly on guard for them 
when he visits camp meetings. 














By BEN-IRA 


Pastor Peckham had six camp meetings 
to attend one year with about two hun- 
dred miles to travel from one to the next. 

As usual, services were held in the open 
air, and the speaker’s desk was a raised 
platform made from tree branches, with a 
thatched roof on top to protect the speaker 
from the sun. 

One day an African pastor was speaking 
from just such a pulpit, Pastor Peckham 

To page 18 


As the speaker preached a snake appeared above his head and its long body stretched down toward him. 
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THE TENT THAT WASN'T THERE 


By GARY D. SHEARER 


— parents and mine agreed on one 
point. They all thought Steve and I 
were too young to go camping by our- 
selves. We reminded them again and again 
that we were fourteen years old and fully 
able to take care of ourselves, but every 
time we asked for permission to camp by 
the lake alone we always got the same an- 
swer, No. 

“You might hurt yourselves, and then 
who would take you to a doctor?” they 
would say. Or, “Boys are not always as care- 
ful as they need to be, and they ought to 
have an adult along to watch them.” 

But Steve and I have something in com- 
mon too. We're pretty persistent. And 
when our parents wouldn’t give us per- 
mission to camp we just kept after them 
till they did. Finally my mother gave in. 

“All right, you can go,” she said, “if 
Steve’s folks don’t care.” 

Steve lived about a block from our house, 
and I ran right over to tell him the good 
news. Steve quickly asked his parents if he 
could go, and they consented. 

We had talked about camping for a long 
time, so our plans were well laid. Now we 
had to get our equipment together, and 
pick a day to leave. We chose a day about 
the middle of June, even though the 
weather was still rather cold. 

The day before we were to leave, we be- 
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gan to pack. When it was time to go to bed 
that night we were too excited to sleep. 

I wanted my mother to take us out to the 
lake in her car, but she had to work that 
day and told us she could not do so until 
late in the afternoon. Steve and I were not 
old enough to have driver’s licenses. 

“Wait until one o'clock and let your fa- 
ther take you,” my mother said. But Steve 
and I, as I told you, are persistent fellows. 
And right now we were quite impatient. 
So I coaxed and pleaded and at last Mother 
said I could take her car. 

Just then the telephone rang. 
Steve. 

“My mother won't let me go with you if 
you drive all alone,” he said. “Why don’t 
you take the things out in the car and 
then come back and we'll ride our bicycles 
out?” 

“All right,” I said. “Ill go right now. 
It'll take me about an hour and a half.” 

I got along all right until I was turning 
around to come back. Thinking that I had 
the car in reverse, I started up—and ran 
forward into a tree. The right front fender 
and the hood were badly damaged, and 
when I finally got back to town I took the 
car directly to a garage to have it re- 
paired. 

It was some time before Mother found 
out what had really happened. She knew I 
had taken the car to a garage, but had no 
idea that it would cost her more than a 
hundred dollars for the repairs. 


It was 
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Steve and I rode our bicycles the twenty 
miles to the lake. We put up our tent and 
arranged our things, then went for a swim. 

On one side of Weber Lake is an area 
for campers to pitch their tents and build 
fires and this is where we were camped, 
pitching our tent in front of a small fire- 
place where we cooked our meals. 

Soon after dark we went to bed because 
we had nothing else to do. We were very 
tired from the day's activities anyway and 
went to sleep right away. 

About four o'clock the next morning we 
were awakened by a strange whistle or hoot. 
I went outside and found a funny-looking 
bird right beside the tent. We made a lot of 
noise to scare it, but it would not go away. 
After we had tried several times we de- 
cided to get up. We ate our breakfast, and 
washed the dishes—and went back to bed 
again! 

When we could sleep no more we got 
up. 

We took a swim, then walked around 
the lake. 

We had heard that there was another lake 
close by, but did not know exactly where 
it was. So after a good dinner, we rode our 


bicycles down the road to 
look for this lake. We were 
gone almost all afternoon. 

“Let’s go back to camp,” 
Steve suggested. “We'll 
never find that lake at the 
rate we're going. 

“Good idea. I'm getting hungry, anyway,” 
I said. 

As we started back Steve said, “I'll race 
you.” 

I accepted the challenge. The race was 
almost a tie. As we rounded the corner by 
our camp we expected to see our tent, but 
it wasn’t there. 

“What happened to the tent?” Steve ex- 
claimed. 

“Maybe the wind blew it down,” I said. 
But when we got closer we found it had 
not been blown down. It had burned down. 

The tent, sleeping bags, our extra 
clothes, and everything else that would burn 
lay on the ground in ashes. Just what had 
happened we never found out. 

It was beginning to get dark, so we 
started the twenty miles for home. The air 
was cold, and it seemed as if we would never 
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Steve and | pitched our tent near a fireplace beside the lake, then went for a swim. 
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The Downfall of Butch 


By TOMMY TUCKER 


| mg guinea pigs made a curious sound 
as Jeb and Mr. Henderson approached, 
something like “Oint-oint-oint.” It was near 
their feeding time, and they all came to the 
front of their small cages, rose up on 
their back legs, and sniffed the air. 

Mr. Henderson raised them for a nearby 
hospital, where the guinea pigs were used 
in experimental work. They were housed 
in long cages about waist high. 

Mr. Henderson now pointed to one of 
the rows. “These are the best guinea pigs. 
Notice how much larger they are than the 
others. They've been fed out of bin num- 
ber one.” He pointed to a large container 
of feed. “Those over there have been fed 
from bin number two.” 

“Are they hard to take care of?” Jeb 
asked. 

“No. But they take a lot of work. Just 
keeping them fed and cleaned takes several 
hours every day. But it’s fun. And—un- 
likely as it may seem—they even get to 
know you.” 

Jeb was interested, not just curious, be- 
cause he was pretty certain that Mr. Hen- 
derson would hire him to take care of the 
guinea pigs when he went to New York 
City the following week. 

Jeb was, therefore, quite startled when 
he met Butch the next day and Butch said 
that Mr. Henderson had hired him. “He 
sure did. And he pays well, too,” Butch 
added, grinning. “Why, I can take care of 
those guinea pigs in just, oh, forty-five 
minutes or an hour. And I'll get paid for 
a whole afternoon’s work!” 

“But Mr. Henderson said it took him 
several hours a day to take care of them,” 
Jeb objected. “And he’s used to it. Certainly 
it'll take you e 
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“Not me,” Butch said. “I can take care 
of those little fellows plenty fast. Mr. 
Henderson is so careful—he cleans out ev- 
ery bit of dirt, and washes their dishes and 
all that. But that’s stupid. They're just 
guinea pigs, after all. Why, I’m sure I can 
do the whole job and still have time to 
play.” 

Jeb shrugged. “Maybe you can, but if 
Mr. Henderson is paying you to clean the 
dishes and pans every day, don’t you 
think you ought to do it?” 

“He'll never know the difference,” Butch 
said. 

Jeb walked the last half block home with 
his hands in his pockets, his eyes on the 
sidewalk before him, unconsciously avoid- 
ing the cracks as he walked. 

He couldn’t have said just why, but 
somehow the guinea pigs fascinated him. 
They were clean little animals—the way 
Mr. Henderson kept them—and friendly 
too. Of course, that old black one did bite 
him once, but it was only a pinch. 

His mother’s voice from the front porch 
interrupted his thoughts. “Oh, Jeb, you got 
a letter from the summer camp today.” 

He ran the last few steps, excitedly. He 
read the letter and a frown crept across 
his brow. 

“I can’t have that much money in time,” 
he groaned. “Look at how much it costs!” 

Mom frowned too, when she read the 
letter. “It is high. I had hoped Mr. Hender- 
son would give you that job when he left 
for New York,” she said. “With that money 
you could have made it.” 

Jeb nodded, and stared at the floor of the 
porch. He kicked at one shoe with the 
other, and then looked up. “Aw, Mom, I’ve 
got to get that money! I want to go to 

















camp this year. All the other boys are, 
and ” He stopped and kicked his shoe 
again, this time nearly upsetting himself. 

“We'll work it out,’ Mom said. 

Next day, Butch passed Jeb’s house early 
in the afternoon. 

“Hi,” Jeb said, looking up. He stopped 
mowing for a moment. “You going to 
Henderson's?” 

“I’m all done. I told you I could do it 
in forty-five minutes,” Butch said, grin- 
ning proudly. “Every one of those hundred 
and some guinea pigs taken care of—and 
I still have time to go to the vacant lot 
and play. Boy! You should have seen the 
way I splashed that food around. Those 
guinea pigs were never fed so fast before 
in all their lives!” 

Jeb didn’t say anything for a moment. 
Then he forced a grin, and was about to 
speak, when Butch said: 

“I forgot to tell you. Mr. Henderson 
said that maybe when he gets back I can 
stay on and work for him regularly. I can 





make a lot of money by 
working for him—and it’s 
all so easy. Of course, when 
he gets back, I'll have to 
spend more time at it— 
I won't be able to rush 
through the job like now. But I still can do 
it fast.” 

“Yes,” Jeb said. He pushed against the 
mower. Somehow everything seemed to be 
going wrong. He had thought about asking 
Mr. Henderson for a regular job himself. 
But now Butch was expecting it 

“But wait a minute,’ he thought. Mr. 
Henderson was very particular about those 
guinea pigs, and one word from Jeb about 
how Butch was taking care of them—— 

“No, I can’t do that,” Jeb thought. “I’m 
not positive he is doing anything wrong, 
and I can’t prove it.” 

Jeb frowned and began to mow very fast, 
wishing that there were some way to make 
enough money to go to camp. He tried to 
think of someone else who might hire him, 
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Jeb was fascinated by the guinea pigs and wished Mr. Henderson would hire him to look after them. 
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but, by the time he had finished the lawn, 
he had been over all the possibilities, with- 
out results. 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!” he said, putting the 
mower into the garage. “Everything is go- 
ing wrong!” 

Dinner was on the table, a few days 
later, when Jeb sat down. “Mr. Hender- 
son’s coming back tomorrow,” he said. 





GOOD-BY, DEAR DOLLS 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


Since | was twelve years old last spring 
I haven't cared to play 

With dolls at all, yet it seemed sad 
To put them all away. 


They'd look at me with big, bright eyes, 
Each one had been so dear; 
They seemed to say, "Where have you 
been? 
It's lonesome waiting here." 


And so I kissed each one good-by, 
Then gave them all away 

To little girls who'd mother them 
And play with them each day. 


Qo OO O9>*w$>OONOHEOE$(NOY 


Mom looked up. “Oh? I thought it 
wouldn’t be until next week,” she said. 

“I know, but he sent Butch a note and said 
he’d be back tomorrow morning. I 
wish ” For a moment he thought he 
would tell his mother. Maybe she would 
think it was all right for him to tell Mr. 
Henderson about the way Butch had taken 
care of the guinea pigs. Then he would get 
the job himself. But, something stopped 
him. Somehow it seemed like tattling— 
something he had vowed never to do. 
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“Yes?” Mom said. 

“Nothing,” Jeb said. Then he asked: “Do 
you think, Mom, that I could—uh—borrow 
the money for camp from you? I know I 
agreed to earn it myself this summer, but 
I don’t see how E 

“Jeb, you know that if we had it 

“Yes, I know,” he said, and returned his 
attention to the food. 

Next evening, as Butch came by Jeb’s 
home Jeb stepped off the front porch on 
his way to the corner store. 

“Hi, Jeb,’ Butch said. Then he reached 
into his shirt pocket and pulled out a piece 
of paper. “Look!” 

Jeb came closer and saw that he was 
holding a check. “Boy!” Jeb said, looking 
at the amount. It would have been almost 
enough to pay his way to camp. 

“I'm going to get a lot of things,” Butch 
said, grinning. “I guess I pulled a fast one 
on Old Henderson, didn’t I?” 

Jeb only smiled. 

“He hasn't looked at the guinea pigs 
yet, but I worked hard last night and got 
everything cleaned up well so he won't know 
the difference.” 

Jeb nodded. 

“Well, I'll see you.” 

“Sure,” Jeb said. 

He slowed down as he neared the Hen- 
derson place, and glanced up. No one 
seemed to be around. Frowning as he 
thought of Butch’s luck, he pushed his 
hands into his pockets and shuffled on, feel- 
ing that everything was terribly unfair. 

At the store he bought the things on the 
list, and then, picking up the sack, started 
back. 

Mr. Henderson was out in his front yard 
now, gathering up some newspapers which 
had collected during his absence. 

He paused when Jeb neared, and stood 








up. 
“Hi, Jeb,” he said. 
* Jeb stopped. “Have a nice trip?” 

Mr. Henderson smiled. “The best. Beauti- 
ful trip—New York was too hot for com- 
fort. But it was wonderful going and com- 


ing. 

Jeb nodded and glanced at the pile of 
newspapers. 

Mr. Henderson laughed mirthlessly. “I 
forgot to call the newspaper. They’ve been 
tossing papers on my front yard all the 
time. You know, one would think that 
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Great Bald Eagle, 
the FISH STEALER 


By LAURA ALICE BOYD 


| ing ee was a splash, and a moment later 
a bird emerged from the sea with a 
silver fish writhing in its talons. It let out a 
great shriek of triumph and flew off to feed 
its babies. But it never got the fish to the 
nest. For suddenly another bird flew out 
from the shore to challenge it. Frantically 
the first bird flew higher and higher to 
throw off the bandit, but in vain. The 
bandit pursued relentlessly until, to escape 
a fight, the bird let the fish drop and the 
bandit swooped down and caught it before 
it reached the ground. 

The thief, believe it or not, was the great 
bald eagle, which appears on the great seal 
of the United States, and the President's 
flag, and is pressed upon the country’s coins. 
It is often referred to as a “noble bird.” 
And certainly its majestic appearance de- 
serves this description; but its actions do not 
always justify such a tribute. 

In northern Florida there is a wildlife 
refuge known as Saint Marks where a great 
many bald eagles make their home during 
the winter. 


Holding the fish, the osprey flew toward home, but 
a bald eagle saw them and set out in hot pursuit. 
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Spring comes early to Florida and by 
early February the osprey, distant cousin of 
the eagle, and a fierce-looking bird of prey, 
begins to appear in great numbers at the 
refuge. This invasion means an easier life 
for the eagles. 

Osprey live largely on fish and are good 
fishermen, well adapted by nature to catch- 
ing fish. For one thing, an osprey has a 
very thick coat of feathers, almost like a 
waterfowl, so that it can easily dive into 
the water, catch hold of a slippery fish, and 
fly away with it. Another reason why it is 
easy for the osprey to hold a fish after it 
has been caught is the design of its talons. 
Almost all birds have three toes in front 
and one behind, but the osprey is able to 
turn one of its front toes around so that it 
has two toes both front and back, like a 
pair of ice tongs. (Parrots can do the same 
thing.) This means that the osprey can 
cling very tightly to an object held in its 
talons. 

Another aid to the osprey’s fishing is that 
the bottom of its foot is covered with 
sharp spicules that cut into the fish’s scales 
and give the bird a firm hold. Many birds 
of prey have talons that are grooved on 
the underside, but an osprey’s are round 
like a thorn. 

After the fish has been caught and is 
firmly grasped, the osprey, holding its bur- 
den headfirst to take advantage of the fish’s 
streamlined shape, starts to fly to some 
lofty treetop to enjoy its meal. This is what 
the eagle has been waiting for; here is a 

To page 18 
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WHAT MADE HOMER WISE 






PATHFINDER 











WARREN WITTENBERG, Reporting 


pelos, poof!” snorted Homer, 
who was about ready to graduate from the 
eighth grade. “That's kid stuff.” 

“It isn’t either,’ countered Steve, still in 
the sixth. “It’s a lot of fun, and we're always 
learning something new.” 

“Ha,” Homer jeered. “Maybe it’s all right 
for you little fifth graders, but not for us 
older fellows.” 

“I’m not in the fifth grade,” retorted Steve. 
“The trouble with you eighth graders is you 
think you’re so grown up.” But then he 
realized that was no way to convince Homer 
the Pathfinder Club was worth belonging to. 
He tried a different approach. “Tell you 
what,” he said. “Why don’t you come to the 


Pathfinder fair next Sunday? Then you can 
see for yourself what Pathfinders do.” 

“Not me,” said Homer. “I’m going to play 
baseball with the ninth graders.” 

But something went wrong with the base- 
ball plans, and on Sunday Homer found 
himself with nothing to do. Sheepishly he 
asked if it would be all right for him to go 
along to the fair. 

“Oh, sure,” said Steve. 

And so it came about that Homer at- 
tended the Ohio Pathfinder Fair a few weeks 
ago. And what he saw really opened his eyes. 

First, there was a parade of hundreds of 
Pathfinders from all over the State. “Didn’t 
know there were so many,” he admitted. 





The Pathfinder parade, led by Greenwood club, pauses for a moment before reviewing stand. 
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Rome, Ohio, club 
bakes bread on sticks 
after demonstrating 
how to set up camp. 


PHOTOS BY MARVIN REEDER 














Then came the demonstrations. He saw 
Rome Pathfinders setting up camp and mak- 
ing camp bread. 

“Just like Daniel Boone and Lewis and 
Clark,” Steve whispered to him. 

Homer pretended not to hear. He was 
watching the Lakewood girls rescuing some- 


Lakewood club demonstrates rescue 
of persons from smoke-filled building. 


Greenwood club members prove 
fires can be lighted by friction. «qq 
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@.« tepee was 
made by Pathfind- 
ers of Mount Ver- 


non, who relived In- 
dian days in a skit. 


one from a burning building. And then there 
were counselors from Greenwood lighting 
a fire by friction. 

But what really topped things off for him 
was a driver-training demonstration by the 
Monnett club. When he saw that he said 
to. Se@ve, “Can I join Pathfinders next year?” 


_ Steve shook his head. “Sorry. 


There are only a few clubs that 
let the ninth graders belong.” 

“Bah,” sighed Homer. “Why 
didn’t I join up this year?” 

So Homer went home a sadder 
and a wiser boy. 

Take a tip from his mistake. If 
you're not a Pathfinder, join up 
while you can. 


How to back a car into a parking space is 
demonstrated by Monnet Pathfinders as a 
climax to their driver-training program. 
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"gers on, Lupe, let’s play another game 
of tag before the sun goes down and we 
have to go in for supper.” 

The children’s voices were gay and plead- 
ing, but Lupe didn’t feel like doing anything; 
her face was burning, and her stomach hurt. 
“I don’t feel very well,” she told her dark- 
skinned playmates. “I think I'll go home.” 

As she walked into the little kitchen hut 
where the supper was almost ready, her 
mother noticed that Lupe looked very pale 
and ill. 

“What is the matter, Lupe? You have a 
fever? It can’t be anything but the fright 
sickness.” 

“But, Mother, nothing has frightened me,” 
protested Lupe. 

“Maybe you don’t know what it was but 
we'll find out. Tomorrow I shall take you 
over to Dona Toribia; she has a very good 
cure for fright. I don’t want anything to 
happen to my only child.” 

Poor Lupe felt too ill to protest or beg 
that she not have to go; and she knew that 
nothing she might say could help change 
her mother’s mind. So just as the first rays 
of light were peeping over the hills and 
sifting through the trees, the feverish, tossing 
girl was awakened. 

“Hurry, daughter,” her mother was call- 
ing urgently, “or we won't get to the Dona’s 
house early enough.” 

How she dreaded going to that old wom- 
an’s house! But maybe if she expected to be 
cured of her fever, she’d have to go through 
with the ordeal. Her cousin, Martha, had had 
to go there once and she had told Lupe 
and all her other playmates of the strange 
things that had been done to her. 

Lupe’s mother led her small daughter, 
dizzy and weak as she was, across the river 
to the Dona’s and in a few minutes they 
were approaching her door. 

“Buenos dias, {good morning} Dona, I 
have brought my daughter for you to cure. 
Ever since last night she has had a bad 
fever and stomach-ache. It can’t be anything 
but fright.” 

“Yes, yes.” The old woman nodded her 
head up and down vigorously. “I can tell by 
looking at her that she is very sick. Rest 
assured that I will show you how to find 
what dreadful thing frightened her. First, 
you must go home and get some grass from 
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When Lupe was ill her mother 
insisted she take 





THE FRIGH 
@ « 


each of the four corners of the roof of your 
house. Meanwhile, I shall go out to my gar- 
den and get some special herbs. Lupe, you 
come and sit in the kitchen while you wait 
for us; you look very weak.” 

As soon as the herbs and grass were ready 
and burning, making a thick cloud of smoke, 
the old woman took the girl's hand and led 
her to the fire. Lupe was thoroughly fright- 
ened now; she didn’t think she cared anything 
about finding out what had frightened her 
before, but she would have to obey, of course. 

“Now, Lupe,” she was directed, “you make 
the sign of the cross in this 
smoke while I pray to Santa 
Guadalupe, our patron saint.” 

The smoke stung her eyes and 
made her dizzier than ever. She 
didn’t know how long she could 
keep her balance standing there 
monotonously drawing her hand 
down and across, over and over 
again, outlining the shape of a 
cross. Sometimes she seemed to 
be spinning around in circles, 
and sometimes it was the smoke 
that whirled around her, and she 
was afraid she would topple over 
into the smudge fire. Her daze 
was broken by the occasional 
words of the Dona, “Come back, a 
Lupe Rubio; come back, and ~¢/ 
don’t stay.” She was aware only a 
of the Dona’s mumbling a prayer 
to Santa Guadalupe and of the 
ache in her tired arm. 

With all her heart she hoped 
Santa Guadalupe would hear 
soon and send her sickness away. 

“Why shouldn’t she hear?” 
















Lupe stood for hours beside 
But when they were gone, 













GHT CURE 


By JEANNE P. KELLY 


thought Lupe desperately. “Haven’t I been 
named after her, and haven’t I been faithful 
in keeping the candles burning before her 
image in our house?” Poor Lupe had no way 
of knowing anything but the dark supersti- 
tions taught to her by her mother and the 
other uneducated people of the Mexican hill 
country where she lived. 

At last she was breathing fresh air and 
her eyes no longer stung, for the herbs and 
grass were nothing but a pile of warm ashes. 
Her arm fell limply to her side and she sank 
back to a chair. It seemed hours since she 


r hours beside the burning herbs, making the sign of the cross. 


y were gone, she felt just as sick as she had when she began. 











had begun her prayers and pleas, but the 
Dona had finally decided she could sit down. 


“That is all I can do,” the medicine woman 
told Lupe’s mother. “Take her home and put 
this little stone in the fire. When it melts 
it will form the shape of whatever evil thing 
it was that frightened her. Then she must 
go to sleep in the daytime, and as soon as 
she is asleep, put a cloth over her face and 
sprinkle alcohol over it. That will frighten 
all evil spirits away and she will get well 
and live.” 

You may be sure the Dona’s orders were 
carefully carried out. The stone melted in the 
shape of a frog (or so Lupe’s mother said) 
and Lupe went to sleep without difficulty. 

After a few days she was well again, and 
believed, as she was taught, that her patron 
saint had healed her. 

So Lupe grew up in the midst of strange 
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customs and superstitions. She avoided such 
things as frogs and the evil eye. She prayed 
often that Santa Guadalupe would always 
keep her in the right ways and save her from 
punishment after she died. 

Then one day the news spread in the vicin- 
ity that some meetings were being held in 
Don Leoncio’s house, and the children were 
as excited as the older people, because there 
were to be pictures too. 

Sunday evening when Lupe saw her fa- 
ther cleaning up more than usual, it wasn’t 
hard to guess where he was going. “Take 
me! Take me, too!” she begged. “I want to 
see the pictures.” 

After she had promised to be no bother at 
all to anyone and had gotten the answer she 
wanted, Lupe ran a comb through her long 
black hair, buckled on her sandals, and began 
to call for her daddy to hurry. 

How she enjoyed the singing over at Don 
Leoncio’s where the meetings were held. Ev- 
eryone sang of Jesus’ love and how He 
died on Calvary. How different it all was 
from her own church, where they bowed 
before images of Santa Guadalupe and San 
José and repeated prayers from a book. Here 
they knelt down and prayed to God who 
was the Father of the Lord Jesus whom these 
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men seemed to love very much and to whom 
they talked as though they were talking to a 
friend. Now the kerosene lamps were being 
turned off and the lamp in the picture ma- 
chine was lighted. (These people didn’t have 
electricity. ) 

“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,” quoted the preacher. He was 
reading in a black book that she found later 
was called a Bible. Eagerly she drank in all 
the words, and the pictures made them easier 
to understand. The story of creation was 
entirely new to her, but she liked it so much 
she promised herself she would come again. 

Lupe kept her promise and attended faith- 
fully every meeting she could. 

“Tonight we are going to talk about God's 
love and how He sent His only Son to die,” 
the preacher explained one evening. “This 
will help you to have faith in Him so that 
you can be saved.” + 

The young girl listened eagerly to learn 
what faith was. “Why just believing!” 
thought the girl excitedly. That was too easy; 
could it really be true? Then all those cere- 
monies she did to save herself weren’t nec- 
essary at all. Before the service was over her 
heart was so happy and so full of love for 

To page 16 











we , oe her eyes glanced over 
t Dad’s picture on the 





By GRACE V. SCHILLINGER 


Y SISTER and I will always remember 
the prayers on our bedroom wall. We 
shared our small bedroom over the kitchen 
and we shared the care of the house after 
our father died. We lived in a small town 
and Mother soon got work helping other 
women in their homes, doing their washing, 
ironing, cleaning, canning, or anything else 
they wanted her to do. 

Anne liked to cook better than I did, so 
generally she did that while I took charge 
of the cleaning. Anne fixed nice things to 
eat, using vegetables from our back yard 
garden, so when Mother 
came home at night she 
could sit down to a good 
meal without doing a sin- 
gle thing. 

I remember one night Bee 
especially. It was just two LP 
months after Dad died. 

“You girls are such a 
help,” Mother said. “Just 
look at this lovely meal!” 
Then she looked around 
the room and I knew she 
noticed that everything was 
dusted and that I'd picked 
a bouquet of zinnias for 
the table. “And see how 
clean the house is!” Anne 
and I smiled and told her it 
was nothing much, but in- 
side we were so proud. 

“We'll get along fine 
this summer,” Mother said, 


bookcase and I knew she 
felt lonely, even if she did 
have Anne and me. Then 
her voice perked and she 
said, “Oh, we'll make out 
some way when school 
starts.” 


PRAYERS on Our Bedroom Wall 













































“Sure!” Anne agreed and reached over to 
squeeze Mother’s hand. “Grace will be four- 
teen this fall and she can get some baby- 
sitting jobs in the neighborhood. And maybe 
—maybe they'll hire me to help a little in 
the cafeteria at school. There'll be lots of 
ways we can help, Mother, you wait and see!” 

We always made Mother sit down and 
read or do something else quiet after supper 
while we did the dishes. That night she 
picked up her writing tablet and pen. We 
didn’t know what she wrote until we went to 


bed. To page 22 









Going to bed, we found 
that Mother had writ- 
ten a prayer and 
taped it to the wall. 





The Fright Cure 
From page 14 


the Kind One who had died for her, that 
she felt she would gladly die for Him if need 
be. 

One night after one of the meetings, Don 
Pablo, Lupe’s father, became very angry and 
decided that he and his family would have 
nothing more to do with the queer religion. 
The study had been on the Sabbath, how it 
had been God’s day in the beginning, but 
after years of sin the heathen Sun Day had 
been traded for the true Sabbath. He was not 
going to be called a Sabatista (Sabbath- 


ON NN 


OF THESE 


By ANNE COOPER 


Of stars that shine, 
Of birds that sing, 
Of trees that lend us shade, 
Of fragrant flowers, 
Of sunset skies— 
Of these the world is made. 


Of mountains high, 
Of boundless seas, 
Of sunny dell and glade, 
Of valleys green, 
Of rainbow hues— 
Of these the world is made. 


Of love, of truth, 
Of loyalty, 
Of faith and patience staid, 
Of hope, of joy, 
Of trust in God— 
Of these the world is made. 


EEE 


keeper) he announced to his neighbors and 
to his own family. 

“Papa, please let me go,” Lupe pleaded, her 
eyes full of tears. “Those are such good 
people.” 

“I said No, Lupe.” Her father did not 
sound quite so cross this time. “Besides, 
you'll have to come all the way home alone 
in the dark,” he added slyly, knowing how 
scared Lupe always was of the dark. 

“Oh, but my cousin said she and Rosa 
would go with me,” she told him cheerfully. 
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“And I’m not so afraid any more now that 
I know about Jesus being with me wherever 
I am. Please, Papa, I really want to go.” 

“All right,” he finally told her. “But don’t 
come home talking about that religion. I’m 
through with it.” 

Lupe enjoyed the meeting that night even 
more than any of the others. At the end of 
his sermon when the preacher made a call 
for all those who wanted to give themselves 
completely to God to stand up, a great battle 
raged in her heart. Oh, how she wanted t 
serve God! But her father would never, nev 
allow her to join this strange church—as he 
called it! 

Finally the last hymn was announced, and 
poor Lupe knew she had waited too long to 
stand. After the service, though, she shyly 
told the preacher she wanted to be baptized 
too. How happy he was! 

“I guess Papa is asleep, so I'll have to wait 
till tomorrow to tell him and Mamma,” the 
young girl decided, tiptoeing quietly into 
their hut that night. But tomorrow went by, 
and the next day and the next. Finally she 
knew she must tell him. Her task was no 
easier than she had feared. Don Pablo was 
infuriated to think that his daughter dared 
do such a thing. 

“No, you cannot join that church,” he 
shouted. “I'll see that you don’t.” Then he 
told Lupe about the job he had found for 
her, hoeing in an olive plantation. And 
there was no way the unhappy girl could 
manage to have her Sabbaths free. 

So she went for several years, knowing 
what was right but not strong enough to do 
it. Now she worked as a servant for a doc- 
tor in the town a few miles away. 

One weekend when she was at home, her 
Adventist friend, Antonia, asked her to at- 
tend church with her. Having nothing else 
to do, she consented. It was the most beauti- 
ful Sabbath morning she had seen in a long 
time. 

After church the American missionary, 
who knew something of Lupe’s past, asked 


her if she would like to go to school. 
“But I’m too old to go back to school ‘“@ a 
the fifth grade now. I haven't been to schoo 


for years, and besides, I have a job.” 

“At the mission school we don’t care about 
age, and you can get a job there to help 
pay your expenses.” 

“Do you really think I could? Oh, but my 
father might not let me.” 

“Well, pray about it, and next Sabbath 





INSPIRED MORNING 


By ALFRED K. ALLAN 


2 @ xx -sane, gentle-faced Harriett 


Beecher Stowe stirred restlessly. It was 
4 A.M., but the morning was much too in- 
vigorating to stay in bed. 

She was staying at the home of a friend, 
and the morning was so beautiful she had 
to get up, even though it was very early. 

Dressing, she sauntered dreamily into the 
garden. All around her the awakening birds 
chirped a happy greeting. She sat beneath 
a tree’s outstretched branches, a pad and 
pencil in her hand. 

Her eyes gazed upward at the sky, where 
the dawn was just beginning to sift through 
the clouds. She felt the very presence of God, 
and lyrical words came to her mind as though 
by divine guidance. 





“Still, still with Thee, when purple morn- 
ing breaketh,” she wrote. “When the bird 
waketh, and the shadows flee; Fairer than 
morning, lovelier than the daylight, Dawns 
the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee!” 

Feverishly now she continued. 

“So shall it be at last, in that bright 
morning, When the soul waketh, and the 
shadows flee; Oh! in that glad hour, fairer 
than day dawning, Shall rise the glorious 
thought, I am with Thee!” 

Today this poem is one of the most 
revered of our church hymns. You can find 
it in the Church Hymnal No. 326. 

This was the way it was written, by a 
devoted, God-loving woman during a morn- 
ing of inspiration. 








be ready to go to the mission with us if you 
can.” 

The idea of an education for his daughter 
appealed to Don Pablo, so long as she had 
a job and paid her own way. 

The first sunlight was waking the sleep- 
ing countryside, when Lupe was awake and 
out of bed. She put on her best dress, packed 
her few belongings in a paper bag, and ate 
a few hurried bites of breakfast. 

At last church and dinner were over and 
she climbed into the missionary’s station 
wagon. This was just what she wanted, she 
was sure. Now she would be able to be bap- 
tized and finish her education. She would 
also learn many things in the missionary’s 
house, where she was to work. 

Of course, she couldn’t know then that 
later she would be married to a fine Chris- 
tian man, and that together they would spend 
their lives teaching other people to be happy, 
and to know that Jesus was the cure for all 
their “fright sickness” and for all their 
other fears and ills. But they were some of 
the good things God had in store for her. 


The Downfall of Butch 
From page 8 


Butch, coming here every day, would have 
had sense enough to tell them I was away.” 

Mr. Henderson frowned, and then con- 
tinued, his voice a little sharper. “I'd like 
to know just what Butch thought he was 
doing anyway. Do you know He 
paused, and glanced up. 

Jeb said nothing. 

“That boy must not have spent more 
than an hour a day with those guinea pigs. 
Those pens were—well, they'd been cleaned 
up recently, you could tell that—but you 
could also tell,’ Mr. Henderson said, rais- 
ing his voice, “that they hadn’t been cleaned 
regularly. You know how cleaning goes—if 
you let dirt pile up, and then spend one 
afternoon trying to clean it all up, it isn’t 
nearly as clean as when you clean it up 
every day. 

“I suppose some people thought I was 
silly to clean those pens every day—but be- 
lieve me, it pays in the long run.” 
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Jeb grinned. “That's what my mom al- 
ways says. She doesn’t let dirt stay around 
our house for five minutes flat!” 

Mr. Henderson laughed. “But that’s the 
smart way,” he said. Then he looked at Jeb 
for a long moment, until Jeb began to feel 
uncomfortable. 

“Say, Jeb,” he said then, his voice quiet. 
“I said I might keep Butch on to help me. 
But that was before I saw the job he’s been 
doing. I pay well, and I want good work. 
Butch isn’t giving me that. 

“Do you suppose that you would be in- 
terested? There isn’t much to do, but I'd 
like what there is to be done right. I'd 
like a boy I could depend on.” 

Jeb felt himself grinning foolishly. 

“Would you like it? Couple hours a day 
all summer? It’s not a bad job,” Mr. Hen- 
derson said. “And you get to know the little 
guinea pigs after a while. It’s interesting.” 

“Boy! I'd like it fine!” Jeb said, feeling 
his face flush with excitement and pleasure. 
“And you can be sure I'll get those pens 
clean every day!” 

Mr. Henderson smiled. “You know, Jeb, 
it mever pays to try to pull something on 
someone. In the end, laziness and such 
things always find their way to the surface. 
One can’t hide poor work.” 

Jeb smiled. 

“Now, why don’t you hurry home—and 
tell your mom that I'd like you to come 
over tonight for a couple hours, and we'll 
try to get those pens really clean for a 
change! O.K.?” 

“Sure!” Jeb said. 

And then he ran all the way home, with 
a strange, pleased excitement that seemed 
to flood him. 

He knew now that he’d have a grand 
summer—and get to camp, too. 


Great Bald Eagle, the Fish Stealer 
From page 9 


chance to get food without much trouble. 
Even if the eagle has not been watching 
very closely it is not likely to miss a meal, 
for when the osprey has made a catch it 
emits a shrill scream and so gives the eagle 
fair warning. 

The eagle wastes no time in setting out 
after the osprey. Higher and higher the 
birds fly until the osprey, wishing to avoid 
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a battle with the larger, more powerful 
bird, finally drops the fish. Now the eagle 
must snatch its meal before it falls to the 
ground. It makes a power dive, catches the 
fish in mid-air, and goes away with it. 
Rarely does the osprey to anything to 
defend itself. Bald eagles are solitary birds, 
and usually only one nest will be found in 
one location. However, when the fishing is 
good, sometimes as many as two hundred 
ospreys will build their nests near together. 
When this is the case they sometimes 1g 
up” on the eagle and are able to keep th 
fish they catch. 


Snakes at Camp Meeting 
From page 3 


told me, when suddenly all eyes were turned 
on a spot just above his head. 

“I saw them all looking at this point,” the 
pastor went on, “so I looked too. And 
there was a snake with its head about two 
inches above the speaker. I walked up and 
spoke to him quietly, and he moved to one 
side, out of danger. The snake was killed 
later. 

“If you want to scatter a group of Afri- 
cans, just yell ‘Snake.’ They won’t stop to 
ask questions. 

“On this trip, we were traveling between 
meetings, when a herd of cattle crossed 
the road in front of us. They were acting 
strangely, so we stopped to see what was 
going on. A cow at the back of the herd was 
turning around frequently and making as 
though to charge something there. We got 
out of the car and saw that three calves 
were being stalked by a leopard. The cow 
was doing her best to protect them. 

“We picked up some stones and threw 
them at the leopard and wished we had 
brought guns, when the leopard prepared 
to charge us. But fortunately he thought 
better of it and went off toward the moun- 
tain, instead—much to our relief. 

“The next camp meeting was our last,” 
Pastor Peckham continued. “When it was 
over I really was tired and ready for bed. 
The believers had made a temporary shel- 
ter for me of branches and grass, about 6 
by 6 feet, and 6 feet high. One half was for 
my camp cot and the other for my dining 
room. It didn’t take any time to get into 
bed, and dropping my flashlight on the 








ground beside the bed, I was asleep im- 
mediately. 

“About 2:00 A.M. I awoke to the sound 
of rustling in the grass. The first thing I 
thought of was snakes! If a snake was on 
the ground beside me, I didn’t want to 
make the mistake of grabbing it instead of 
the flashlight. Yet I had to have the light 
to see what was making the noise. 

“I reached my hand down by the bed as 
slowly and cautiously as I could, and great 
was my relief to feel the flashlight and get 
t safely in my hand. In a moment its 
friendly beam was searching all the dark 
corners of my shelter. And then I saw it 
—a snake right above me. Its coloring and 
markings were unmistakable. It was a 
bloomslang, a poisonous tree snake. I had 
to kill it or it might kill me. 

“Reflect a moment on the difficulty of my 
problem. I had no weapon except the flash- 
light. Once I hit the snake it would probably 
fall on me, and lying in bed I would be at 
the uncertain mercies of the evil reptile. 

“And then I took a second look. That 
snake was a leaf and the branch of a tree, 
and nothing more. 

“I sank back with a sigh of relief, when 
something fell from the roof onto my lap. 
I don’t know which of us hit the ground 
first, I or the rat, for that is what it was. 
I climbed back into bed and my heart was 
gradually slowing down, when that rus- 
tling started again. I didn’t have to reach 
for the flashlight this time. It was in bed 
with me. Once more its beam searched 
the corners of the shelter, and finally it 
showed up three field mice, traveling back 
and forth along their well-trodden high- 
way. I was too sleepy to be interested in 
field mice at that time of morning, and 
was soon off to sleep again. I had no 
further interruptions that night. 

“Washed and dressed, I started for the 
early morning service. I met the African 
pastor on the way. 

“‘Good morning! And how did you 
sleep?’ said he. 

“I told him my experiences of the night. 
They looked very tame in the light of the 
morning sun. 

“*And how did you sleep?’ I asked him. 
For answer he took me over to his hut 
and showed me the body of a six-foot 
Egyptian banded cobra. “That snake was 
under my pillow when I got into bed last 
night!’ said he.” 





You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Name the Judge 
By SPENCER McDONALD 


1. Which judge asked God to make the wool wet? 
(Judges 6:36, 37.) 
wee judge pulled a building down? (Judges 

:30.) 

3. Which judge lived under a palm tree? (Judges 
4:5.) 


4. Which judge killed 600 men? (Judges 3:31. 
It’s not Samson!) 

5. Which judge anointed the first king of 
Israel? (1 Samuel 10:1.) 

6. Which judge was too impatient to choose his 
wife carefully? (Judges 14:3.) 


Lonely Sleeper 
By MARY J. VINE 


He saw a ladder reaching high, 

Beyond the clouds, beyond the sky, 

To where, before the throne of God, 
The Lord Himself in heaven stood; 

And up and down the shining rungs, 
Bright angels swept with wings outspread, 
As though with tidings in their hands 
For him, who on a stony bed, 

There at the foot in sorrow lay, 
Because from home he'd run away. 
Who was this dreamer, lone and sad, 
Who by this dream was now made glad? 


ANSWERS 
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Surely God sends His angels to care for 
His workers. 

Of course, our missionaries are always on 
the trail of “that old serpent, called the 
Devil.” For he has brought all the sin and 
sickness and sorrow into this world. Great 
is the reward these missionaries reap and 
happy are their victories. At this camp 
meeting they baptized sixty-five people, and 
saw another forty enrolled in the Bible 
classes. I have no doubt these baptisms 
and conversions gave them more of a thrill 
than the African pastor got from his suc- 
cessful encounter with his unwelcome bed- 
fellow. 
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ye Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IV—The Gospel Goes to Europe 


(JULY 27) 


Memory Verse: “Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved? And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house” 
(Acts 16:30, 31). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story in Acts 16:9-35. Turn 
to your Bible map and trace the journey of the 
apostles from Antioch in Syria, through the 
places mentioned: the island of Cyprus, where 
Barnabas and John Mark went, the province of 
Cilicia, the cities of Lystra and Iconium and 
Lycaonia, the ports of Troas and Neapolis, and 
the city of Philippi, to which Paul and Silas went. 
Read the memory verse, recalling the occasion 
when the question was asked and answered. 


SUNDAY 
The Missionaries Are Off Again 


Open your Bible to Acts 15. 

Paul and Barnabas stayed some time with 
the church at Antioch, but Paul was always 
thinking of those new believers in Cyprus and 
Pisidia and Lycaonia. Then he thought, too, of 
the many places where the gospel had never 
been preached at all. Find in verse 36 what he 
proposed to Barnabas. 

Barnabas gladly consented to go again, even 
in spite of the hardships and dangers that 
might be encountered. However, a little differ- 
ence came up between the two. Find in verses 
37 and 38 what it was. 

Paul did not wish to repeat the experience 
of the last missionary trip, when John Mark had 
left them, but Barnabas wanted to give his young 
nephew a chance, so they agreed to go in dif- 
ferent directions and for Paul to take Silas for 
his traveling companion while Barnabas took 
John Mark. Find in verse 39, last part, and 
verses 40 and 41 directions in which each went. 
Find these places on the map. 

How glad the churches were to hear Paul 
again, and how happy he was to see how faith- 
ful they had been! 

At Lystra Paul met again young Timothy, who 
had impressed him on his first journey. Taking 
into consideration the good training he had re- 
ceived from his mother and grandmother, his 
desire to be a worker, and his good reputation 
in the church, Paul decided to accept him as a 
member of the missionary party. So from Lystra 
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Timothy went along with the older missionaries. 


further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
. 202, pars. 2, 3; p. 203 


ghee how Timothy’s cont life prepared the 
young man for the work of a missionary. 


RESOLVE to prepare yourself now to be a 
worker for Jesus by faithfully learning all you 
can. 


MONDAY 
A Call in the Night 


Open your Bible to Acts 16. 


The missionaries’ long overland journey took 
them through the provinces of Phrygia and Gala- 
tia and Mysia. They planned to go to Bithynia, 
a large province south of the Euxine (Black) 
Sea, but the Holy Spirit told them not to, so 
they went to the coastal town of Troas. There 
something happened that made them sure where 
their path of duty lay. Find in verse 9 what 
it was. 


Obedient to the heavenly vision, the apostles 
immediately took a ship crossing the Aegean 
Sea to do their first work in Europe. They 
landed in Neapolis. It was here that Luke joined 
them. (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 211.) Look 
in verse 12 and find the name of the city to 
which they went next. Find it on the map. 


When Sabbath came around they naturally 
wanted to worship with others, but there was 
no synagogue in Philippi, so they went to a 
little place, possibly just a rough shelter, by 
the riverside, where the few Jews evidently 
used to gather. Here they met an interesting 
woman. Look in verses 14 and 15 and find who 
she was, how she accepted the apostles’ teach- 
ings, and what she did for them. 

“Lydia received the truth gladly. She and her 
household were converted and baptized, and she 
entreated the apostles to make her house their 
home.”—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 212. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 211; p. 212, par. 1 

THINK how the apostles willingly altered their 
plans when the Holy Ghost bade them do so. 

Pray to be willing to change your plans if 
they do not fit in with God’s plans for you. 














TUESDAY 


An Attempt to Stop the Work 
Open your Bible to Acts 16. 





Satan was not pleased to see the gospel gain 
a foothold in a new continent in this way, so 
he used someone as his agent to become a nui- 
sance to the apostles. Verses 16 and 17 will tell 
you who she was and how she annoyed the 


apostles. 


“This woman was a special agent of Satan, 
and had brought to her masters much gain 
by soothsaying. Her influence had helped to 
strengthen idolatry. Satan knew that his king- 
dom was being invaded, and he resorted to 
this means of opposing the work of God.’—The 


Acts of the Apostles, p. 212. 
y ee But the power of God proved stronger than 
the power of the evil spirits that possessed the 


woman, making her say things that distracted 
those to whom the apostles were teaching the 
message. In verse 18 read how the spirits were 


cast out of her. 


However, while many marveled at the change 
for the good that had come over the woman, 
those who employed her were very angry, for 
she had brought in good sums of money for 
them through her soothsaying, and their source 
of income ended with her healing. Read in verses 
19-22 how they tried to take revenge on the 


apostles. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 


p. 212, par. 4; p. 213, pars. 1, 2, 3. 


TuinkK of the evil that Satan’s agents can do 


to God’s cause. 


THANK God that the forces of good outnumber 


the forces of evil. 


Since there was no church building in Philippi, 
the apostles met with the believers by the river. 
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WEDNESDAY 
A Remarkable Conversion 

Open your Bible to Acts 16. 

Not content with this treatment, the apostles’ 
persecutors thrust them into prison. Here their 
bleeding and swollen feet were confined in 
cruel stocks. But did this dishearten them? Find 
out in verse 25 how they spent the night. 

But at midnight another sound mingled with 
the apostles’ singing. Read in verse 26 what 
caused the sound. 

The prisoners were overjoyed to be free from 
their chains, but the keeper of the prison was 
desperate. Losing his prisoners meant losing his 
own life. He drew his sword to kill himself rather 
than fall into the hands of his masters—but a 
voice stopped him, as Paul bade him, “Do thy- 
self no harm: for we are all here.” 

The keeper threw himself at the apostles’ 
feet. He remembered the prayers and songs they 
had sung, and he felt that they had something 
he did not have. “Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved?” he asked. Read in verses 31 and 32 or 
repeat what Paul told him. 

Eagerly the family listened to the story of 
Jesus and the salvation He has to offer, and the 
night ended with the baptism of the family. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 216, par. 3; p. 217, par. 1. 

THINK of the cheerfulness with which the 
apostles accepted their hard lot. 

Pray to trust and be joyful when you suffer 
for the truth’s sake. 


THURSDAY 
Paul Stands Up for His Rights 


Open your Bible to Acts 16. 

The earthquake had greatly alarmed the people 
of Philippi, especially the magistrates. Their con- 
sciences were smiting them because of the harsh 
way they had treated the innocent apostles. In 
the morning they sent a message to the keeper 
to set the prisoners free. 

But they were in for a surprise. They had been 
wrong in giving punishment without trial, and 
Paul was not going to ignore this. Read in verse 
37 what he said when the keeper gave the mes- 
sage. 

When the magistrates heard that the apostle 
was a Roman citizen, they were very much 
afraid, for they could get into serious trouble 
with the Roman authorities for punishing him 
without a trial. Read in verse 39 how they tried 
to atone for their actions. 

The work of Paul and the other apostles met 
with great success in Philippi. A fine church 
was established there—the church to which the 
epistle to the Philippians is addressed. They met 
with persecution, but kept their faith in spite 
of it. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 217, pars. 3, 4; p. 218, par. 1. 

THINK how the apostles continued to work, 
undiscouraged by the ill-treatment they had re- 
ceived. 

Pray to have the kind of courage that is not 
daunted by hardship. 


FRIDAY 


Paul is the central figure in this week’s lesson, 
but what can you tell about— 
Barnabas? 

John Mark? 

Silas? 

Timothy? 

Luke? 

Lydia? 

A demon-possessed woman? 
Her employers? 

The magistrates of Philippi? 

A prison keeper and his family? 
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Prayers on Our Bedroom Wall 
From page 15 


There above our walnut bed was a sheet 
of her tablet paper, taped to the wall. It 
was the first of the prayers on our bedroom 
wall. 

“Our Father in heaven, teach us the right 
way to live. Lead us down the right road. 
Bless our family and the families of every- 
one in the world. We ask it in His name. 
Amen.” 

When we were little Mother had taught 
us to say, “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
And when we were ten or so we learned the 
Lord’s Prayer at Sunday school. We always 
prayed some sort of prayer when we went 
to bed. But until Mother began putting 
these little personal ones on our wall, I guess 
we just said words and didn’t really pray. 
Everyone has to learn how to say the things 
he’s thinking and worried about. She showed 
us how to talk to God in simple, everyday 
words, asking Him for things and thanking 
Him for blessings. 

That fall, the first night after we went 
back to school, the prayer on our wall was, 
“If it be Thy will, our God, let there be some 
way we can earn a bit of extra money. We 
will try very hard. A tenth of it will be used 
for Thy work. For Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 


Not long after, Anne was asked to help 
wash dishes in the school cafeteria. And 
we both got more baby-sitting jobs than 
we could handle. We felt very important 
doing the work because it really did help 
Mother, and what’s more, when we gave 
one tenth of our earnings at church, we felt 
happier than ever! 


When a close neighbor’s child was very 
sick with pneumonia, Mother fixed extra 
food and gave it to the family so the mother 
could spend more time with the sick child. 
And the prayer on our bedroom wall 
pleaded: 

“Give us the grace to put ourselves in 





other folks’ shoes. Let us help them in little 
ways. We thank Thee for our good health 
and our food and our work and for Thy 
everlasting love, dear God above. Amen.” 

In this way our Mother taught us how to 
pray. 





The Tent That Wasn’t There 
From page 5 


get there. We were afraid to tell our oar 
ents for fear of what they would say, but 
we knew we must. 

When we got to my house Steve said, 
“Tl call you and let you know what my 
folks say.” 

I found no one home, but in a few 
minutes the telephone rang. 

“My folks aren’t home,” said Steve. “The 
house was locked and I had to crawl in 
through a window.” 

Now we were both waiting in suspense. 

A few minutes later the telephone rang 
again. “My folks just came home and 
we're going out to the lake. Do you want to 
go with us?” 

“Sure,” I answered. “I'll be right over.” 

When we arrived at the campsite we 
picked up the few things that had not 
burned and put them into a small pail we 
had used for drinking water. It was all that 
was left of our equipment. 

Since this experience Steve’s father has 
reminded us many times of the price we 
paid for being impatient and wanting our 
own way. Our parents, with us, feel that it 
was a big price to pay for such a little bit 
of enjoyment. But we know we have 
learned a valuable lesson. 
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Want to go places 
~ andl see thinge 7 


) @ eed. GROWING PAINS 


IN NATURE STUDY 
By Edwin E. Steele, Jr. 





Have you ever taken a hike with a mountain lion? Have you seen 
his eyes in the dark? Were you ever a friend to a mouse? Have you 
found a field-mouse warehouse? If you have never done these or 
many more interesting things, read Growing Pains in Nature Study. 


a ee $2.50 


TALES FROM AFRICA 


By Josephine Cunnington Edwards 





These stories will cause you to live right with the missionary who 
is telling them. You will see the lion that jumped over the moon 
and the boy who whipped the leopard. You’ll understand why 
Johnny Baboon goes to church and why God speaks and the earth 
trembles. All these and many other stories with illustrations will 
make interesting reading in this 255-page book. 


Clothbound ___. _......... $988 


JOE-JOE THE MONKEY 


By Bonnie K. Tillman 


Take a ride with Joe-Joe on the back of his 
friend the bear. Watch Joe-Joe play with his 
best friend, the yellow kitten. See this 
lovable monkey in action from morn- 
ing till night. Laugh at his funny 
antics. This book will bring you much 
happy reading. 


Clothbound 










Order from your Book 
and Bible House— 





Mailing expense 15¢ for the first 
book and 5¢ for each additional 


book. 


Southern Publishing Association 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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KARI, the ELEPHANT, No. 12-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


























1. Kari kneeled down at his master’s command and 
the boys wanted to get on, but he was still too big 
and they had to be helped onto his back. 2. Then 
when the elephant rose up on his front legs they 
almost slid off his back. Kari loved children and tried 














4. One day a man-killing tiger carried off a native 
woman from a nearby village. As with the rogue 
elephant it was important to get rid of the killer 
to avoid further losses. 5. A hunter came and waited 
through the night on a stick platform, in a tree 


to be gentle with the youngsters, but it was a very 
exciting time for them indeed. 3. After almost fall- 
ing off, the boys eventually got under way with Kari 
walking back and forth and the children proudly 
perched on his back, their legs spread out like sticks. 


near a dead cow. The tiger came and the hunter 
shot and wounded but did not kill the tiger. 6. A 
wounded tiger is very dangerous and must be killed at 
all costs. This one was shot in the shoulder but had 
not had any of the large bones smashed by the bullet. 








7. A big hunt was organized with beaters driving 
the tiger into a grassy area and hunters on elephants 
coming together toward the prey. Kari was one of 
the elephants chosen. 8. Suddenly the tiger leaped 
up on Kari’s side in an effort to get at the hunters, 
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but he was shot and the hunt was over. 9. After 
several years of working for the government Kari 
was selected by a rich maharaja because of his 
gentleness, high intelligence, and size, and served 
as his mount during the rest of his life. The end. 








